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2 J. Scott ſculp. 


HE T ennaſſee government, or the territory 5 the 
United States, ſouth of the river Ohio, is that 


| tra of country, which was ceded to the United States 
by the ſtate of North-Carolina, in the year 1789. It is ſi- 
tuated between the parallels of 35 degrees and 36 de- 


_ grees. 30 minutes, extending from the greatJron: moun- 


* 


rain to the river Miſſiſſippi. 


WEN we caſt our eyes on the map of any country; 


: eſpecially the map of a new country, in which little elſe 
is ſeen than the ſituation of mountains, rivers, and 


Plains, we are deſirous to know what is the ſtate of its 
_ doll and climate; what are the advantages its inhabi- 
tants may be expected to enjoy, or the difficulties un- 
der which they muſt labour. A general anſwer to theſe 
queſtions, as they reſpect the Tennaſſce weren. 18 
* object of this publication. 

We diſcover, at firſt ſight, that the ſouthern territory 
is cut into eaſtern and weſtern diviſions, by Cumber- 
land mountain, a ridge near thirty miles broad; and 
it is probable, that the commercial connexions of peo- 
ple who live in the eaſtern en may be different 


from thoſe of the. we 


land on Holſton river, is not 25 340 miles from d 
mond in Virginia, along a good waggon road, whence 
we may conclude that the ſettlers on Holſton will pre- 
ſerve a conſiderable intercourſe with the Atlantic ſtates: 
but people who live to the weſtward of Cumberland 
mountain, will ſend their produce to market by means 
of the Miſſiſſippi. This remarkable difference in their 
ſituation will probably induce the inhabitants of thoſe 
diſtricts to employ themſelves differently, for the moſt 
proper or profitable productions in one ſettlement, may 
not be moſt profitable in the other. 

Tur Holſton ſettlement contains 28, 649 inhabitants, 
_ though in the year 1775 it hardly contained 2000. The 
land in this ſettlement is generally fertile; but the face 
of the country is much broken. Placed, as it is, be- 
tween two large mountains, we may readily ſuppoſe that 
the farmer never ſuffers by the want of rain. The ſoil 
produces wheat, barley, Indian corn, hemp, and flax, 
in great perfection. Phyſicians have not hitherto found 
their way to that country, for the people have not been 
ſick. They enjoy a ibs mac ND and Wan 
dance. 

Ixo ore abounds in that country. . 1 fur- 
nace and forge have lately been erected on Holſton, 
near the Virginia line. There is a bloomery below the 
mouth of Wataga, and another 25 miles above the 
mouth of French Broad. There are alſo ſundry lead- 
mines in the ſettlement, ane in particular on French 
Broad river, that produces ſeventy 1 5 cent. in 
Pure lead. | 
L x greateſt part of the Tennaſſee government e 
on the weſt ſide of Cumberland mountain; and though 
that country has hardly been ſettled ten years by civi- 
lized men, it naturally claims the greateſt ſhare of our 
attention, becauſe it is extenſive, and will probably be- 
come the reſidence of a numerous and powerful colony. 

THE mean diſtance between Cumberland mountain 
aid the Miſſiſſippi is about 230 miles. This, at 103 


„ 


miles broad, gives fifteen millions of acres; and it is 


generally agreed, that eleven or twelve millions of that 
land may be cultivated to advantage; ſuch is the pro- 
portion of arable land. The natives, who, formerly 
inhabited that country, muſt have been very numerous; 
we ſeldom go more than five or fix miles along the 
banks of Cumberland river, without finding thy ra 
burying- place, the evident remains of a 5 

town. As the Indians had their choice of land, and 
do not appear to have been equally numerous in other 
places, we may ſuppoſe they found this to be a ſol on 
which my could hive with 1 eaſe. 


+ * 


by of, 75 Rivers. | 


FROM = face of the map it appears, N chis 
country is well interſected by rivers, and moſt of thoſe ri- 
vers are navigable by large boats; ſome of them by ſhips. 

TENNASSEE river is navigable by veſſels of great 
burden to the Muſcle Shoals; thoſe ſhoals are only to be 
' paſſed in ſmall boats or batteaux; from the Muſcle 
Shoals the river is navigable in boats of 46 or 50 tons 
burden, to the VI irginia line, 

CUMBERLAND river is navigable in fare veſſels to 
Naſhville, and thence in boats to the mouth of Obas 
river. | 
_Dvcx river is s navigable i in boats about go miles. 
The waters of Harpath, Cany- fork, Stones, Roar- 
ing and Red river, have uniformly a gentle current to- 
wards the mouth, whence they are all navigable _in_ 
boats for a conſiderable diſtance. In a word, no ſpot 
can be marked in that country, that is more than 20 
miles from a boatable ſtream, ſo great are its advanta- 
ges of water-conveyance. 

Traxx are five navigable rivers in this territory which 
diſcharge themſelves immediately into the Miſſiſſippi, 
oo Wolf, Hatchee, Forked- deer, Obion, and Reels | 
boot. 


„ 


Worx river, ſeven miles from the mouth, is about 
Fo yards wide; Hatchee 80 yards; Forked- deer 60 
yards; Obion 70 yards; and Reel- foot 30 yards. Theſe 
rivers in general are deep, and flow with, a gentle cur- 
rent, unincumbered with rocks or rapids, until they 
reach the barren or broken tra& in which they riſe. 
Each of thoſe rivers is bordered by a ſmall ſtrip of low 
ground, 60 or 80 wards wide, and this again is termi- 
nated by a gentle ſlope or ſecondary bank. In order to 
underſtand the uſe, perhaps the cauſe of this remark- 
able circumſtance, an inner and an outer bank to each 
of thoſe ri vers, it ſhould be remembered that the river 
Mifſiſſippi, during the month of May, riſes perpendi- 
cularly near 25 feet, at which ſeaſon the low ground 
on both ſides of that river is covered with water, to the 
depth of 12 or 18 inches. This inundation, on the 
vue ſt fide of the river extends to a great diſtance, for the 
country ſeems to be lower in that direction, and ſome of 
the waters of that river find their way to the ocean by 
other channels. On the eaſt ſide of the river, the inun- 
dation hardly extends above five miles; at that diftance 
the waters are reſtrained by a ſecondary bank, which 
runs parallel to the general courſe of the river. This 
outer bank is properly the beginning of high and dry 
land. It is obvious, that during thoſe ſpring floods, 
the rivers, which run into the Miſſiſſippi, muſt ſuffer 
a conſiderable interruption. Their current is affected 
10, 15, or 20 miles from the mouth, and they overflow 
their banks. On thoſe occaſions, the ſecondary bank 
of thoſe ſmall rivers becomes neceſſary, for it prevents 
the adjacent land from being overflowed, except the 
narrow border above deſcribed. The induſtry of a ſmall 
French colony at New Orleans has given a ſufficient 
proof that the inundations of the Miſſiſſippi may be 
reſtrained by artificial banks, by which means arable. 
land has been and may be ſecured, that is hardly equal- 
led i in value by any known N except in Esypt. 
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land rivers is generally welltimbered. In ſome places, 


there are glades of rich land without timber; but 
1 are not frequent nor large. The general growth - 
s poplar, hickory, black-walnut, buck-eye, or the 


Ran Fon ſycamore, locuſt, and the ſugar- maple. 
The under growth, in many places, is cane 15 or 20 
feet high, ſo cloſe together, as to exclude all other 


plants; where the cane does not abound, we find red- 


bud, wild-plumb, ſpice-wood, red and white mulberry, 
genfang, Virginia and Seneka ſnake- root, angelica, 
ſweet-aniſe, ginger, and wild-hops. The glades are 


covered with clover, wild-rye, buffalo-graſs, and pea- 


vine. On the hills, at the heads of rivers, we find 
ſtately red-cedars; many of theſe trees are four feet 
in diameter, and forty. feet clear of limbs. In thoſe 
hills there is abundance of iron-ore, lead-ore, and' 
coals, * Copperas and alum fit for uſe have been gather- 
ed in caves near Naſhville. 8 
O the rivers that run into the Mimihppi, the growth 

is nearly the ſame as on the waters of Cumberland river 
In ſpeaking of a new country, that is extremely fer- 


tile and well covered with herbage, it can hardly: be 
neceſſary to ſay that it abounds in wild game. The 


buffalo, elk, deer, and bear, are numerous, nor is there 
any ſcarcity of wolves, panthers, wild- cats, foxes, beavers, 
and otters. They have pheaſants, partridges or quails, 
and turkies in abundance through the year. During 
the winter, their waters are covered with the ſwan, Wild- 
gooſe, brant, and duck. Cat-fiſh have been caught in 
thoſe rivers, that weighed above 100 pounds, and perch 
that weighed above 20 pounds. Nature ſeems to mea- 
ſure her works on a different ſcale on the oppoſite ſides 
of the Apallachian mountains. 

IN the year 1780, a ſmall colony ink the direGiom 
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on Cumberland river, at the place now called Naſhville. 
In the year 19553, the ſtate of. North-Carolina' laid off 
a tract of land to be reſerved for the diſcharge of mili- 
tary bounties; this reſervation included the infant colo- 
ny, a ſmall tract having been allotted to each of the 
ſettlers. A county was alſo laid off on thoſe waters, 
called Davidfon, to commemorate a brave and Pop pular 
officer who fell in the ſervice of his country. The bounty 
lands were run off by ſurveyors appointed for that pur- 
poſe; and in a few years a conſiderable number, of the 
original grantees ſold their titles to other perſons; and 
the ſettlement has lately been increaſing very faſt: There 
were 7000 people on that river in September 1791, and 
their number, ſince that time, is much increaſed." We 
frequently hear of emigrants from the parent ſtate 5 
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THE 3 on umd tand biver; for che Cee of 
deſcribing their lands, diſtinguiſh them by firſt; ſecond, 
and third quality. Land of the firſt quality will bear 
Indian corn or hemp; but it will not bear wheat 'with- 
out great reduction. Land of the ſecond quality does 
not bear wheat to advantage until it has been reduced 
by by ag three crops of corn, hemp, tobacco, or cot- 
and of the third quality bears every kind of 

grain, that is uſually ſown on dry ground, in the Atlan- 
tic ſtates. It is agreed by all who have viſited the Cum 
berland ſettlement, that 100 bufflels of Indian corn are 
frequently gathered from an acre ol their beſt land. 
Sixty or feventy buſhels from an acre is very common; 
but the farmer who expects to gather ſuch a crop muſt 
be careful, while the corn is ſoft, to guard it againſt 
bears and racoons. This, however, is à trouble that 
muſt ceaſe when the country is well ſettled. „Wheat, 
barley, oats, rye, buckwheat, Indian corn, peaſe, beans, 
* of both forts, flax, —_ tobacco, hl 


and cotton, kane heals 8 ee that ſettle= 
ment, and they all thrive in great pęrfection. The 
uſual crop of cotton is 800 pounds td the acre; the 
ſtaple is long and fine. It is | allen; however, that 
the lands on the ſmall rivers that run into the Miſſiſſippi, 
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have a decided preference to thoſe on the Cumberland 


river, for the production of cotton and indigo. NO 
experiments have been made on land near the Miſſiſſippi, 
within the ceded territory; but there is a ſmall ſettle- 
ment further down the river, within the limits of the 
United States, on a ſimilar ſoil, where the growth and 
quality of cotton is ſo remarkable, that its culture is 
more profitable than any other crop. The ſoil on thoſe 


rivers is deep and light, having a ſmall mixture of 


ſand with a black earth; hence, as the planters allege, 
it proves favourable to the culture . all kinds of roots, 
88 as of ihdige: and cotton, ; . 


J EW cs pl, 


of the Climate. 


"Þ HE clas) in this country is very temperate ; and 
che experience of ten years aſſures us, that it is healthy. 
The piercing northerly winds that prevail, during the 

winter, in the Atlantic ſtates, ſeldom moleſt the inha- 
bitants on Cumberland river, for they have no great 
mountains to the north or the weſtward. The inhabi- 
tants of the Atlantic ſtates are alſo ſubjected to ſudden 
changes in the atmoſphere, ariſing from their vicinity 
to the ocean ; the air that comes from the ſurface of- the, 

ſea, eſpecially from the warm Gulf-ſtream in winter, 
muſt be very different in its temperature from the air 
that comes acroſs cold and high mountains; but the 

great diſtance between the Cumberland ſettlers and the 
ocean, conſidering that many great mountains are inter- 
poſed, effectually ſecures them againſt the bad effects 
of thoſe ſudden changes. e ſtorms never 

e _ country. 
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Oruzz cireugaſtances preſens chemſelves; by which 
"0 = account for the remarkable healhinafs of this, 
55 ment. Lime-ſtone is common on both ſides of 

a of te mn The bottom of a river on the 

the mountain, is frequently a continued 
e of. this rock. It is. generally known, that. ſmall 

eams of water Are apt. to, diſappear in countries 
that abo id in lime- ſtone: this 18 occalipngd, doubt- 
81 wo 5 great fiffures, that, are, Ft in thoſe 
rack om; om the. ſame FA it probably. ariſes, that we. 


feldo d m find marſhes or ſtagnant waters where there is 


much h lime-ſfo ſtone, In this territory we. find no ſtagnant 
waters and this is certainly one of the reaſons why. the. 
in! habitants are not afflicted with thoſe bilious and inter- 
mitting fevers, which are ſo frequent, and often fatal, in, 
the ſame latitude near the coaſt in. Carolina. Whether 
it proceeds from the goodneſs of the water, the purity, 
of the air, the temperature of the climate, or whatever 


_ elſe may have been the cauſe, the inhabitants of that 


country have certainly been remarkably healthy, ever 
fince they ſettled on the waters of Cumberland river, 


* it, appears that, the. climate is. healthy, and plea- 


"Max frequently. change their habirations,i in. queſt of 


a better plage; angd,the man, who can enjoy. the greateſt. 


4 gree of health, eaſe, and, plenty, is generally ſuppoſ- 
to have the moſt, deſirable habitation. Keeping this 
rea k i in view, perhaps there are few. places. that. pre- 
ajrer proſpects to the man wha is looking far a.ſet- 
ng hew w places, are more healthy; there is nane. 
more fertile; and, there is hardly any other place, in. 
whic the farmer can ſupport his family in ſuch. a de- 
hag af, _ affluence, The ſoil-is.not.only, fertile, but ea» 


fily cultivated. Six hogſheads. of tobacco for.one man. 


does not require more labour, than three hogſheads in 


the Atlantic ſtates; and a difference ſimilar to this ap- 
pears, in every other crop. In the culture of corn, the 


difference is greater. This circumſtance alone would 
ſecure abundance to the induſtrious man; but we muſt 


E 


alfo recolle&, that, in cold climates; the farmer is ſhüſt 


up or prevented from working ſeveral months in the 
year, during which cold feaſott he is tonſtitilhs His 
ſtores, and Bis tartle dre makifig gredter. Aeſtrüction. 
When we conſider the quantity of food that muſt be 
laid up for the neceſſary ſupport of ſtotk if cold cli- 
mates, we iflay fairly calculate; that half bf tlie far- 


met's time is fpent in making proviHti for His cattle; or 


in ſheltefing Hitfifelf from the Weather. It the ſoutHherh 
territory, cattle at preſent ſuppbft theifiſelves dmiohtg the 
reeds, pea- Vins, tye-grafs; Hd clovet; bit fen the 


rogreſs of cultivation ſhall have deſtroyed the wild 


range, it is obvious, that the fodder and ftraw obtained 
from the ordinary crops, will be more tha fuffleient to 
uppen the e 8 

Lr us review this account; It is granted that, in 
cold climates, more than half of the farmer's time is 


loſt from labotit by intemperate weather, of taken 5 
an 


in working fof the ſupport of bis cattlè; this gives 

odds of two rd one in favour of the country that has 
been deſeribed. We ate next to recollect, that one 
day's labour, in this country, produces more than twice 


as much grain, ox other pr v ifions, as it produces in 
common land, and in à northern” climate ; this gives, 
another difference of two to one; which mak es four ts, 


one throughout the year. But, confidering that induſ- 
try, in all countries, bears ſore proportion” to the ne- 


ceſſities of the inhabitants, we hall hr me ni the 
AS 
9 


farmer, in this territory, during the year, raiſes! only 


twice as much proviſion for his family, as hE edull raiſe 
on common land in a colder climate; and the differs 15 
ence, as it reſpects himſelf, muſt be immenſe. In this 


country, he would live in great affluence,” or become. 
rich, by that meaſure of indbſtry, Which, in the other 


ſituatioh, would hardly be ſuffcient to the ſuppotr of 4 


miſerable life. „„ 5 
Prorrz, however, are ſeldbin contented with the. 
mere neceſfiries of life. There are certain luxuries, 


which the progreſs of ſotiety has taught us to conſider 
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as neceſſary. Sugar, coffee, and tea belong to this | 


_ claſs; as do ſundry articles of foreign dreſs. What is 


the farmer to ſell in the weſtern part of the Tennaſſee 
government, that he may be enabled to buy foreign ar- 
ticles ? He lives at a great diſtance from ſea ; how is 
he to be provided with falt ? | 

Ir is very remarkable, that the farmer has more uſe 


for ſalt in the weſtern country, than in the Atlantic ſtates. 


His cattle, in that country, will not thrive without ſalt; 
and this is the only thing, at preſent, he has occaſion 
to give them. It has already been obſerved, that lime- 
ſtone abounds in the weſtern country ; this ans; 1s not 


found in the ſouthern ſtates, until we approach the firſt 


ridge of mountains. As we travel weſtward, we find 


lead ore and falt ſprings in abundance. Does this 


country abound in articles that are ſeldom found in the 
Atlantic ſtates, becauſe it is compoſed of the original 
mother earth ; whereas the land near the coaſt, in the 


middle and ſouthern ſtates, 1s adventitious ? Be this as 
it may, the falt-ſprings that are found in every part of 


the weſtern country, afford the utmoſt relief to the in- 
habitants, whoſe cattle, from the quality of their food, 


have more need of ſalt than thoſe who are nearer the 


ſea. Hitherto the ſalt- works have not been judiciouſly 


managed, either at Kentucky or the Cumberland ſet- 


tlement: and yet ſalt, made from the water of ſalt- 
ſprings, may. be purchaſed for one dollar the buſhel. 


As the ſource can never fail, and the mode of prepar- 


ing it is capable of great improvement, we may rea- 
ſonably fuppoſe, that the average price of ſalt made on 


Cumberland river, will be three fourths of a dollar the 
buſhel. 


Taz ſettlers have not had much experience of bring- : 
ing loaded boats up the Miſſiſſippi; but they calculate, 
from the trips they have made, that ſalt may be freight- 


ed from New- Orleans to Naſhville, at rather leſs than 


three eighths of a dollar the buſhel ; and it appears from 
ſimilar experiments, that pork, flour, or other produce, 


may be taken from Naſhyille to New-Orleans at leſs than 
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three eighths of a dollar the buſhel. Thoſe calculations 
regard the river Miſſiſſippi in its preſent ſtate, with all 
its circular bendings, the banks covered with trees, and 
no part of the upper country ſettled ; but the river, at 
preſent, is more than double the neceſſary length. From 
the mouth of the river Ohio to New-Orleans, the pre- 
ſent diſtance by water is ſuppoſed to be 1000 miles; 
the direct diſtance is conſiderably ſhort of 500 miles. 
In navigating that river we often find places like a horſe- 
ſhoe, where we do not gain more than a mile by ſailing 
or rowing five miles. Every one of thoſe bends may 
be cut off ata ſmall expenſe. Let a common. ditch, 
three or four feet deep, be dug acroſs thoſe necks of 
land, the roots being cut away when the river is low, 
and the next flood, by the rapidity of the ſtream through 
the ſhort paſſage, will change the ditch to a navigable. 
channel. An experiment of this kind has been made 
with ſucceſs ,- at a place called Point Coupe. Two 
great benefits will ariſe from this proceſs of giving the 
river a ſtraight courſe ; one half of the time and labour 
in aſcending the river, will be ſaved by ſhortening the 
\ diſtance. This caſe ſuppoſes that veſſels aſcend the ri- 
ver by the help of oars, and poles, without fails, which 
is generally the caſe at preſent, becauſe the river is ſo 
crooked, that no wind can be fair; but in caſe the chief 
bendings of the river ſhould be cut off, as a ſoutherly 
wind prevails there for the greater part of the year, every 
veſſel would aſcend by the uſe # ſails, and the diffi- 
culties of that navigation would be reduced to a trifle. 
Conſidering what would be the utmoſt expenſe of tranſ- 
porting ſalt from New-Orleans to Naſhville, and conſi- 
dering that Naſhville is 2 or 300 miles by water farther 
from New-Orleans, than ſome other parts of the terri- 
tory, and preſuming that a great ſhare of the preſent 
expenſe may be ſaved by practicable improvements 1n 
the navigation of the Miffiflippi, we may readily con- 
clude, that the mere freight of the luxuries of life muſt 
be a {mall object to the inhabitants of that territory. 
As matters are now circumftanced, provided the navi- 
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barley, flax, hemp, rice, indigo, and cotton, have all 
been mentioned by different perſons from that country, 


{ 6.7 
gation of the Miſſiſſippi was free, the ſetters on Cum- 
berland river would take their -produce to a ſhipping 
port, at leſs expenſe than it can be waggoned fifty miles 
in any country, | . . 
As the country that has been deſcribed, is capable of 
producing, in great perfection, every article that grows 
in the Atlantic ſtates, there are no leading circumſtaricts, 
by which we can poſſibly determine, what is like to be 
the general courſe of its trade, or the particular artieles 


in which its moſt valuable exports will conſiſt. Iron, 


lead, pot-aſh, pork, bacon, butter, cheeſe, corn, wheat, 


as articles of export. Each of thoſe articles will doubt- 
leſs be exported in greater or leſs quantity, according 
to the demand ; but it appears moſt probable, that the . 
inhabitants will make their chief remittances in tobac- 
co, hemp, rice, indigo, and cotton, The low grounds 
on the Miſſiſſippi muſt produce great crops of rice, 
and it has already been obferved, that the high grounds 
near that river are particularly favourable to the culture 
of indigo and cotton. The article laſt mentioned muft 
be a conſtant ſource of wealth to the planter, becauſe 
its value is conſiderable when compared with its weight, 


and it muſt be in conſtant demand in foreign markets. 
It is hardly neceſſary to obſerve, that in a country where 


timber of the beſt and moſt durable quality, and all 


other materials abound, neceſſary for ſhipping, the 


3 will doubtleſs build ſhips for a diſtant mar- 
5 1 8 1255 5 
Evkkr thing that has been ſaid concerning the ad- 

vantages to be expected by people who ſettle in the Fen- 
naſſee government, is founded on a ſuppoſition that all 
the country may be ſettled, and the inhabitants permit- 
ted to navigate the Miſſiſſippi. At preſent they are great- 
ly reſtrained on both thoſe heads; but there does not ſeem 

to be any violence offered to common ſenſe, nor any 


great departure from probability, in ſuppoſing that the 
caſe will be materially altered within a few years. It 
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is hardly worth while to obſerve, that the navigation of 
the Miſſiſſippi is ours by the expreſs words of treaties; 
becauſe paper promiſes are ſeldom very binding on na- 
tions, unleſs. they: are ſupported by other arguments; 
hut it happens in the preſent caſe, that arguments more 
cConcluſive than treaties preſent themſelves to every at- 
tentive mind. Neceſſity is invincible, and a nation ſo 
well informed: as the Spaniards muſt diſcover, that 
our fellow citizens on the weſtern waters cannot remain 
quiet without the uſe of the Miſſiſſippi. The progreſs 
of population in that country is no more to be prevented 
or reſtrained than the flowing of the rivers. It cannot Be 
retarded by laws, nor by treaties, nor by a ſtronger curb—. 
the fear of death. The proofs are recent and clear. 
There was not a ſingle family ſettled in Kentucky be- 
fore the year 1775, and the firſt colony migrated to tliat 
country in the face of numerous and; hoſtile ſavages, 
when. they were more openly. ſupported: than of late 
years, by the Britiſh, It is known, that they have con- 
tinued, from the beginning, in a conſtant ſtate of war; 
andi yet the ſettlement, at this hour, contains near one 
hundred thouſand inhabitants. The firſt adventurers 
were men, and the increaſe for ſeveral years was 
chiefly occaſioned by emigrants; but women are now 
become numerous, and the ſettlement begins to enjoy 
the benefit of! a rapid increaſe from early marriage and 
conſtant emigration, This obſervation is alſo appliea- 
ble to the ſettlers in the Tennaſſee government; where- 
fore, it is a very moderate computation, that ſuppoſes 
four hundred thouſand ſettlers on the weſtern waters by 
the end of twenty years from this time. Are the inha- 
bitants of ſuch a country to be reſtrained from going 
to ſea: by means of a river that waſhes their land? Is- 
the little colony of New-Qrleans, by the help of a few 
ſoldiers, to ſuſtain the weight of ſuch a people, and 
prevent them from deſcending;? We could as readily 
believe with the poets, that Mount Atlas ſuſtains the 
heavens. To ſay that they are citizens, and muſt be 
reſtrained by. the laws of the Union, is to ſuppoſe that 
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men will ſubmit to the dominion of laws that are de- 
ſtructive of property—that they will endure oppreſſion, 
when they can emancipate themſelves; that they will 
ſuffer under the want of common neceſſaries, when they 
have comfortable ſupplies and riches before their eyes; 
a caſe that is not like to happen in America. There 
are people of ſuch a ſtamp in the world, but this race 
does nor thrive in the Atlantic ſtates; much leſs can ſuch 
a race of animated machines be expected to grow in 
the weſtern country. Viewing the ſubject in this point 
of light, and conſidering the natural effect of this moſt 
unnatural obſtruction, events that are very unpleaſing 
preſent themſelves to the mina. „„ 
Tux weſtern people conſider the navigation of the 
Miſſiſſippi as the light of the ſun, a birth- right that 
cannot be alienated. They believe that the national 
government is bqund to ſupport this claim. Let them 
be told, that their claims, for certain political reaſons, 
cannot be admitted, and they will diſcover no ſtrength 
in the argument. They will think of taking by force, 
the thing that ſeems to be retained by fineſſe. Let 
them be told, that ſuch conduct would be treaſonable, 
and they will reply, that obedience and protection are 
mutual. If thoſe people ſnould commit a ſingle act of 
violence on that head, they could not afterwards be 
reſtrained by all the powers of the national govern- 
ment. It is true, that the capture of New-Orleans 
and every poſt on the Miſſiſſippi, would not ſecure them 
the navigation of that river. A ſingle frigate at the 
mouth of the river, would blaſt the mercantile ſchemes 
of all the people in the weſtern country; but we know, 
that men who have once dipped their feet in treaſon, 
are apt to proceed. The penalty is alike for little and 
for much. Hardy, adventurous men, who are pre- 
vented from cultivating the ſoil, becauſe they are not 
ſuffered to carry their produce to ſea, may look for 
ſome other employment; they may think of a more 
eaſy way of getting money. Objects of ambition will 
not fail to preſent themſelves. Conſidering, therefore, 
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that the ſettlement of the weſtern country cantiot'poſs 


ſibly be retarded ; that no human eloquence can diſſuade - 


thoſe people from claiming the Miſſiflippi, which is 
their chief avenue to wealth; that the commerce of 
Spain might be greatly increaſed by permitting them 
to enjoy the free uſe of that river, and that conſequences, 


unpleaſing to both nations, muſt infallibly ariſe, from a 


perſeverance in ſhutting up the river; we may conſider 
the free navigation of the Miſſiſſippi as a certain event. 
By tracing the ſhort lines which mark the Indian boun- 


dary, we diſcover, that all the lands on Duck river and 


Elk river; as well as on the ſeveral rivers which run 
into the Miſſiſſippi, continue to be claimed by the In- 
dians; and thoſe lands are among the beſt in that coun» 
try, It may be obſerved, at the ſame time, that all 


tribe of friendly Indians. We may be affured, that 


the government of the United States will not permit 


thoſe lands to be ſettled, without the conſent of the 


Indians; but. we muſt diſcover, that the natural progreſs 
of things, in a ſhort time, will render a conſiderable. 


part of that country, eſpecially the lands on the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi, uſeleſs to the Indians, and neceſſary to the 


Whites. Numerous boatmen, paſſing up and down 
the river, will have frequent occaſion to go on ſhore; 


they will need refreſhments. Many who go down on 
rafts or boats, will return by land; they will deſtroy 
the game. In a word, every man who lives on the 


weſtern waters muſt be intereſted in having ſettlements 


on the Miſſiſſippi. There can be little difficulty in 


thoſe lands are claimed by the Chickaſaws, a ſmall - 


making a bargain for a country that is of great uſe to 


the Whites, and little uſe to the Indians, The true 


intereſt of the United States would point out a price for 


thoſe lands, that would enable the Chickaſaws to live in 
a degree of eaſe and affluence, which otherwiſe they 
can never expect. Suppole the Indians ſhould cede all 


the lands to the northward of Wolf river; in that caſe, 

the amount of the North-Carolina grants being deduct- 

ed, the United States will have at leaſt fix millions of 
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e good land for ſale; lands of ſuch a quality, nd | 
ſo near the ſea, will hardly be fold, even by the public, 
for leſs than one third of a dollar the acre. Six millions 
of acres at one thirdof adollar, would bring two millions 
of dollars, by which a debt to that amount muſt be ex- 
tinguiſhed, and 120,000 dollars per annum ſaved to the 
national treaſury. Suppoſe. the twelfth part of the 
money thus ſaved, ten thouſand dollars, was paid an- 


r | nually to the Chickaſaws; one half, in corn or other 
| proviſions at a ſtipulated price ; and the other half in 
VE clothing; is it not obvious, that their condition would 


be greatly mended, and equally clear, that the ſtate of our 
finances would be much improved by ſuch a regulation? 
It is true, that Indian lands have commonly been ob- 
tained on terms much leſs profitable to the Indians, and 
more expenſive to the Whites; but it may be preſumed, 
that experience will teach us to forſake the old plan, 
ſince it is neither recommended by the dictates of hu- 
manity nor the rules of ceconomy. 

Sven is the territory ſouth of the Ohio The ht 
ern diviſion, as we have obſerved, is compoſed of ſmall _ 
mountains and vallies, which are extended in the di- 
rection of the rivers. There is no plain, or tract of 
arable land, of any conſiderable width, in that ſettle- 
ment; but the vallies are generally fertile. In the great 
weſtern diviſion, there 1s not a ſingle eminence or ridge, 
that claims the name of a mountain. This country, 
nevertheleſs, is ſufficiently diverſified by riſing ground, 
and bears no reſemblance to the continued plain, which is 
found near the coaſt, in the middle and ſouthern ſtates. 

The rich lands. near Cumberland river are conſiderably 
broken by knobs ar ſhort- hills; but thoſe hills have 
lime-ſtone for their baſis, and are fertile and fit for cul- 
tivation to the very top. Streams that run in oppoſite 

directions are uniformly divided by riſing ground, and 
ſome of the ridges are conſiderably elevated; but they 
are generally covered with good ſoil, and are ſeldom too 
ſteep for the plough. There are two remarkable ridges 

or broken tracks, in that country of conſiderable di- 
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menſions, which are not included in the above de- 


ſcription ; for they are ſtony or barren in many places. 


the firſt of thoſe ridges divides the waters of Cumber- 


land river from thoſe of the Tennaſſee; it is broad as 


it approaches the foot of Cumberland mountain, or ra- 
ther, diverſified in that part by alternate hills and plains; 


but the plains, being chiefly without timber, are called 


barrens. The ſecond remarkable tract of broken or 


barren land, begins near the mouth of Tennaſſee, di- 


viding the waters of that river from thoſe of the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi, and extending ſoutherly towards the Chickaſaw 


towns. The ſmall rivers that run into the Miſſiſſippi, 


have their heads in this ridge, It is, in ſome parts, 
above twenty miles broad, riſing at tlie very margin of 
the Tennaſſee. It is covered with long graſs, having 
little or no timber, except a ſmall growth on the water- 
courſes, which are numerous. TED 
TRE territory weſt of Cumberland mountain has been 
ſtated at fifteen millions of acres; but this calculation 
leaves eight millions for the Holſton ſettlement, which 
is certainly too much. The amount that may remain 
for ſale on that ſide of the mountain, has, in round 
numbers, been ſtated at ſix millions ; but the quantity, 
in all probability, will be conſiderably greater, withour 
including the great tract of vacant land ſouth of the 
French Broad, nor the conſiderable tracts of | arable 
land that are found in Cumberland mountain, nor thoſe 
in the Cumberland barrens, ſo called, where the land, 
though without timber, is frequently very good; the 
Indians formerly, in burning the long graſs, muſt have 
deſtroyed the trees. a e e 
Ir is probable, that all the lands to the northward 
of the great bend of the Tennaſſee, may hereafter be 
joined to thoſe ceded by North- Carolina, ſo as to form 
one ſtate; ſuch a ſtate would have a natural boundary. 
And when we conſider that the Creeks and Chactaws 
live to the ſouthward, who are numerous nations, toge- 
ther with the Chickaſaws, we ſhall be apt to mark the 
latitude of the ſouth bend, for a long ſeries of years, 
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? ain e for the purpoſe of. ne 
Tuk Teader has been informed, that the ſoil, > 
mate, and productions of the country on the wellert 
Waters, are different from thoſe in the Atlantic ſtates; 
and it has been intimated, that the whole face of na- 
ture in that country bears a different appearance. Ob- 
ſervations concerning things that are new or uncommon, 
ſhould be made and received with caution; but the 


reader cannot fail to realize the narrative, if he takes 


the trouble of recollecting two or three remarkable 
facts, to which reference has already been had. 

Ix the Atlantic ſtates, the ſtrata of ee, 3g are 
broken, and inclined. conſiderably to the horizon, be 
ing, at a medium, nearly parallel to the axis of the 


earth. In the weſtern country, the ſtrata are e 


found parallel to the horizon. 
In the Atlantic ſtates, ſalt ſprings are ſeldom or never 

found. In the weſtern country, they abound i in every | 
ut 
The the Atlantic ſtates, pit=coal is very ſcarce, and 
is obtained with difficulty. In the weſtern country, it 
is common, and e appears within a few feet of 
the ſurface. _ 

Ox of thoſe: countries muſt have ſuffered prodigious 
convulſions; the other may be ſuppoſed to retain more 
of its. original form. Is it at all ſurpriſing, that a coun- 
try, ſo different in its ſtructure, its appearance, and 
efſential qualities, ſhould produce more plentiful be 
or that it mould engage a s 1 of pub IG 
attention 5 
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